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These queer-looking pans are ranged in/ferred temporarily to decline. The old feudal ' 
rows, and are maintained at various tempera-|system was abolished, the Mikado had trans- 
t 
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tures, some being so hot that you can barely|ferred his court to Tokio, which heretofore 
put your hand on them. In front of each pan|had been the capital of the military chief, or 
stands a Japanese, working and rolling the/Tycoon. The latter had retired with his re- 
leaves between bis bands and spreading them |tainers to Shidz-u-o ka, which became the St. 
back and forth, to keep them equally heated} Helena of Tycoonism. The men who formerly 
throughout. ruled Japan were therefore my associates and 
It is here that the hard work of the tea jadvisers in Shidzu-o-ka. But their succes- 
making process is seen. These men stand|sors at the Mikado’s capital found themselves 
from morning until night over these slow|unable to manage the affairs of government, 
fires, rabbing and rolling the leaves between|hitherto left in the hands of the Tycoon. 
their hands continually. The leaves are placed| They had not the practical skill to guide the 
on the hottest pans first, when they are moist|ship of state with steadiness through the 
and green; but after being rolled and partially | troubled waters of political change. 
dried they are allowed to cool on straw mats,| Therefore they sent to Shidzu-o-ka and 
and then they are placed on a second pan,|called away my friends and my brightest 
and rubbed and rolled again. This process/students, assigning them important positions 
is repeated twenty times or more, and is farjat the capital. Against this course I protested 
more laborious than any one would suppose. jin a memorial to the “Mom-bu sho,” or De- 
Gradually the leaves become drier and|partment of Elucation. The officials replied 
darker in color, and after the last rolling they|that Shidz-u-o ka should feel complimented 
are spread on moderately warm pans, and/in being called upon to furnish young men for 
then placed in large baskets. On an average|important positions in the capital. This was 
one man will roll and dry, in a whole day, as|cold comfort, and I urged that the best sta- 
many leaves as would fill an ordinary tea-|dents should be allowed to remain uatil the 
chest. completion of their course. [also argued that 
The next process consists in sifting and|no education was traly national which disre- 
sorting the leaves; this is done in another|garded the interests of the interior. i 
house, where young girls are seated around} The Educational Department admitted the 
low tables with piles of tea in front of them. |truthfalness of the argument, of which they 
Before sorting the tea, it is well shaken in|have since experienced the demonstration ; 
sieves of various sizes, to rid it of dust and|jyet my protests were unavailing, and the 
fine particles; then it is heaped upon the|Government continued to call away my most 
tables. Each girl takes her left hand full of| valued friends and helpers. Katz and Okubo, 
the leaves, und throws them before her on the} who had been instrumental in bringing me to 
table, while with her right hand she picks out|Japan, and bad always been my best advisers, 
any stray stick, straw, or imperfect leaf, and| were called to the capital; the former re- 
then sweeps the rest to one side. Thisisdone|sumed his old position as Admiral of the 
with great rapidity. ‘ Navy, and the latter became Governor of 
The tea is sometimes still further sorted,|Tokio. Nakamura, Shimojo, and all of my 
when it is desirable to separate the fine, small | foremost stadents removed to the capital, say- 
leaves from the larger ones; the former al-jing that every thing was now changing in 
ways constitute the best qualities of tea, while|Japan, and that I should soon be called away 
the latter form the chief bulk of that exported | also. 
to foreign countries. Of course the best tea} New governors were appointed over the 
remains io Japan and the poorest goes abroad;|province, who “knew not Joseph,” and my 
but as foreigners usually spoil the true flavor |old friends faded out, leaving me alone. My 
with milk and sugar, it does not make sojenthusiasm was dampened in seeing my cher- 
much difference after all. ished plans thwarted, and tho labor of build- 
The exported tea has to be “‘ refired” at Yo-|ing up any permanent work appeared in vain. 
kohama. This is done on an immense scale| I lived alone in the new house during the 
in large stone houses, where hundreds of men |second year, and the sense of solitude became 
and women are employed in heating and stir | very oppressive. No one lived near me except 
ring the leaves again, and putting a finishing} the servants, who occupied the little Japanese 
touch on the whole process; this is absolutely | building near the gate. At night, I sat in my 
essential to preserve the tea and render it fitjroom listening to the wind sighing through 
for transportation. The fresh tea odors which |the pines that skirted the embankment of the 
When the baskets are full, they are taken|greet one in passing the open windows of|moat. The screech of the night-owl could be 
to a long low house where several men are|these tea-firing establishments would make|heard, and the timid bark of the foxes who 
silently at work. Here they are boiled about|some of our old lady friends smack their lips|frequented the ruins of the castle. Now and 
three minutes to render them soft and tender,| with delight. These were the pleasant odors|then an earthquake would startle my reveries, 
and after being pressed between mats and|that I noticed on first landing at Yokohama. |sending me at a rapid pace out upon the bal- 
dried a little they are placed in small quan-| The long exile in Shidz-u-o-ka was drawing cony, where I bad an out-door view of the 
tities upon a series of stout pasteboard trays to a close. The Government had determined|phenomena. The ground shook and heaved, 
or pans, set upon brick ovens containing) to centralize the educational interests at the|the moat trembled, the tree-tops swayed, the 
smouldering embers of charcoal and straw. |capital, and the provincial schools were suf-|heavy house creaked and groaned, and the 







































































Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

A very large proportion of the tea exported 
from Japan to the United Sta'es comes from 
this Province of Suruga, in which [ lived. I 
was therefore much interested in watching 
the cultivation of the tea-plant, and visited 
the fields frequently to see the leaf prepared. 

The tea-bushes are not more than breast- 
high at full growth, and the young plants are 
quite small. When first set out they are al- 
lowed to grow three years before any of the 
leaves are taken; after that the leaves are 
freshly picked each season, yet the plant 
thrives, and lives about a man’s lifetime. 

The plant is never stripped entirely, but 
only the bright green leaves are plucked 
which appear on top of the bush in the spring 
and summer. If the older leaves are ever 
picked, it is simply to make a coarser and 
cheaper quality of tea. The very finest quality, 
and that which costs several dollars a pound, 
even in the province where it is prodaced, is 
made entirely of the delicate shoots found at 
the tip end of the stem, in early spring, jast 
as the tiny leaf is in process of forming. 
These minute shoots are carefully picked first, 
and the leaves below them are gathered after- 
wards. 

Upon approaching the tea-fields we find 
numbers of young girls and women scattered 
among the bushes, and busily engaged in fill 
ing their baskets with the fresh leaves. They 
are chatting merrily together, and to our 
Yankee eyes it seems like a good-sized huckle- 
berrying party in New England ; for the style 
of picking is the same, and the bushes are 
similar, only instead of yielding berries they 
bear nothing but leaves. The women, young 
and old, keep their tongues going as briskly 
during the tea-picking as their sisters of other 
climes are accustomed to do at their tea-drink- 


ing socials ; so that the little leaf begins and 
ends in gossip. 

































































































































378 THE FRIEND. 
windows rattled as though they would break.|awaits the overcoming ones—the ransomed 
The birds, frightened from their perches on |and redeemed—in the kingdom of their Father. 
the tree-tops, flew wildly around, uttering} Does not a grave cause for apprehension 
piteous cries ; the mountains looked as though |lie in the fact, that because of the imagined 
they were ready to “skip like rams, and the|bardness of the way from Egypt to the pro- 
little hills like lambs.” But the stars twinkled|mised land, or from a state of fleshly ease 
silently, as though they never could shake, |and indulgence to that ofa self-denying, cross- 
and soon all became quiet again. bearing follower of a cracified Lord, thore is 
During the long winter evenings thé stars| great danger of our taking up a rest short of 
were my best companions ; I never wearied|that prepared for the people of God? and this 
of studying them through my little telescope, |notwithstanding the promise, no less to us 
and they were always found bright and cheer-|than to Israel of old: “As thy day so shall 
ful. thy strength be. * * The eternal God is 
The country people on the mountains near|thy refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
Shidz-u o-ka sometimes set fire to the long|ing arms,” &. This would be a very grievous 


dry grass of that desolate region at night. jerror; not only because of the great difficulty) 


The whole mountain chain appeared at times |of being aroused from the bowers of ease or a 
in flames, and a fiery circle swept around the |state of carnal security, but no less from the 
“peaceful hills,’ as the name Shidz-u-o-ka|fact that in so doing we ignore the salutary 
signifies. One could easily imagine that half|lessons which common prudence teaches, to 
a dozen volcanoes had broken out, and the|examine strictly and fairly into the ground 
first time I witnessed the startling scene I|of our hope of eternal life; and whether we 
thought Fuji-Yama’s volcanic fires were start-|have been so imposed upon by the false glosses| 
ing afresh, and that perhaps Shidz-u-o-ka|and specious misrepresentations of the god of 
would become another Pompeii. In the day-|this world who ever lieth in wait to deceive, | 
time the mountains looked blackened andjas to have erected our house but upon the 
bare, as though they had gone into deep/sand. Satan, an ever watchful foe, is always’ 
mourning. ready to settle those he can into a state of 
At the close of the second year at Shidz-u-|carnal security or worldlymindedness, or in 
o-ka an official order came, calling me to the |any way to beguile from that steady watcbful- 
Imperial College in Tokio. ness in the straight and narrow way|which has 
(To be continued.) the promise of the life that now is—the con- 
solations of the gospel of Christ here—with 
y ‘ ., “For The Friend.” | never ending rest and peace and joy beyond 
Regeneration, Suffering, Rejoicing and Self-searching.|this fleeting, fading scene, eternal in the hea- 
The doctrine of regeneration by the power-|vens. 
ful operation of the Holy Spirit is one, it is} Thus the writer of this would desire that 
to be feared, too much lost sight of in the|we might severally examine our foundations 


ourselves with the light of the Lord Jesus go 
freely offered, whether we be in the faith— 
the saving faith that overcomes the world! 
What need is there to be vigilant, watchful 
and prayerful, lest the awful end come upon 
us at unawares; lest the lamp be found that of 
profession only, and therefore untrimmed and 
the oil wanting; lest the grace of God be 
frustrated, and the great aim and end of this 
‘responsible existence be forever lost. 

While there is no condition beyond the 
Saviour’s power to heal and to restore—for 
He came to seek and to save that which was 
lost—there is need for cach one to be brought, 
through submission to his convicting grace, 
to a knowledge of their fallen and lost state; 
that feeling the malady of their souls, and 
being heart-sick of the wages of sin which is 
death, they may, repentant, humble and con. 
trite, go to Him who is “the way” and “the 
door” to his kingdom, even the resurrection 
and the life unto all who, in the true nothing- 
ness of self, come unto God by Him. Unto 
this end bow movingly the apostle exhorteth 
the church at Philippi: “If there be there- 
fore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy,” &c. 





For “The Friend.” 
Letters of James Emlen. 
(Continued from page 363.) 

“8th mo. 3rd, 1854. * * * I was not 
sensible of the quiet of the meeting being dis. 
turbed by thy appearance on Second-day. 
* * That I hope there was no occasion for 
more than the cloud which was permitted to 
cover thy mind when thou sat down, and this 


present day. But when we reflect that the 
safety and salvation of our immortal souls 
depend upon being “born again,” or upon 
our submission to that baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire which thoroughly cleanses the 
floor of the heart, how should we earnestly 
seek to lay hold of the hope set before us, be 
the cost or sacrifice what it may! That 
which is the alone sure foundation for peace 
here and for eternal happiness hereafter is, 
surely, above every thing else to be coveted, | 
though the purchase, like the goodly pear! of 





in a spiritual sense, and whether we be, in|I presume must have been permitted for thy 
the true faith, building upon Christ, the rock) instruction rather than condemnation. To 
of ages. If we have not given ourselves to/the attentive and obedient ear, such dispen- 
Christ Jesus in the fidelity of little children,| sations are no doubt often deepening and in. 
letting the government be upon his shoulders; structive. * * * It is no doubt a great 
if we have not experienced of that refining thing to be thoroughly redeemed from all 
and saving baptism which, as in the laver of, selfish influences in the divine service; and if 
regeneration, causes us to become new crea-| trials that seem peculiar should be dispensed 
tures through a practical belief in the precious) for a time, let us rather esteem it an evidence 
outward sacrifice of the Saviour, with obedi-| of chastening love. I do not believe there 
ence no less to his all-sufficient grace or law) was ever a time when there was more ocea- 


written in the heart, we surely cannot reckon! sion for sanctified vessels for the divine ser- 


* * * 


the merchantman (Matt. xiii. 45, 46), be at;ourselves, whatever our profession may be,| 
the cost of all things beside. The apostle| with those who have put on Christ, and, trom 
well knew of what he wrote when conveying, |experimental knowledge, believe in Him to 
“TI count all things but loss for the excellency |the saving of the soul. It is the washing of, 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord :|regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all|G@host that prepares for usefulness in the 
things,” &c. militant church, or for admission at last with- 
There can be no doubt that crosses, con-|in the pearl gates. The Lord Jesus must) 
flicts, tribulations and baptisms must attend |ever remain the only door into his sheepfold ;| 
the “transformation of apostate man from|and worse than vain will be every effort, | 
fool to wise,” or from a state of nature to ajeither to take it by violence or to climb up 
state of grace; yet the Saviour has promised |some other way—such being but thieves and 
to make his yoke easy and his burden light |robbers. 
to the willing and obedient, who for his sake| Let us humble ourselves before the Lord. 
are with Moses brought to choose “rather|Let us get to the watch-tower of close scru- 
to suffer affliction with the people of God,|tiny. Let us endeavor to bring all our deeds 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea-|to the Light of Christ. Let us dig deep that 
son,” &c. These, as has been said, may have|the foundation be securely laid. Let us be 
to pass through many and varied trials in|earnestly engaged that we may see of the 
the pilgrim’s progress journey from the city |things which belong to our peace before they 
of Destruction to that of Zion; may bave, as|are hid from oureyes. Let us strive that the 
the prophet Malachi represents, to ‘“ abide|Father’s will may be done in us and through 
the day of his coming” who “is like a re-|us, that so his kingdom may be exalted, and 
finer’s fire and like fullers’ soap;” yet how|his ever worthy Tene be glorified and re- 
little and insignificant will be ‘these light|nowned now and forever. 
afflictions which are but fora moment” com-| ‘Time is swiftly rollingon. This is a world 
paratively, when weighed in the balance with|from which we are continually passing away. 
“the joy unspeakable and fall of glory” which|How imperative the obligation to examine 





vice. I should feel exceedingly de- 


| pressed and discouraged, if I were to yield to 


the disposition to look outward alone; but 
must acknowledge that in the midst of all, 
when I endeavor to keep my own habitation, 
there is an encouraging support, and am ad- 
monished not to lose the anchor of hope and 
faith, * * * I can indeed feel with you 
under recent trials, and did intend being with 
you yesterday or to-day, but find myself too 
weak in body to venture from home at pre- 
sent. It may be that Samuel Cope and my- 
self will come on Fifth-day, as I saw him this 
morning and he acknowledged he had been 
thinking about Westtown, and wishing to go 
there. * . . * 

“12th mo. 1854. In the exercise of the 
ministry, I have often thought it a subject 
worthy of care in the young, to avoid a habit 
of toning ; the gift, when a right one, will al- 
ways recommend itself by its own weight and 
solemnity, and although I cannot say but | 
think there is sometimes a sweet harmony in 
the utterance of gospel truths, yet I think it 
better that this should not become habitual 
with any. There may be times when the 
heart is especially prepared to exhibit such 
emotions as harmony conveys, but I have no 





THE FRIEND. 


doubt thou hast been sensible of the difference |steep and pathless; the other, mounting about 


between that which evidently proceeds from 
the heart under some peculiar and fervent 
emotion, and that which results from Aabit 
alone. I can readily suppose that when the 
habit has been long indulged, it would be very 
difficult and perhaps impossible to change it, 
without the speaker giving more attention to 
it than would be consistent with a close re- 
gard to his subject; and hence the need of 
caution to avoid contracting the habit in the 
early exercise of this weighty and solemn 
gift.” 


For “The Friend.” 
A Tour in Maroceo and the Great Atlas. 


Owing to the bigotry of its inhabitants, 


points. 

Joseph Hooker, the distinguished botanist 
who presides over the royal gardens at Kew, 
had long desired to explore the chain of the 
Great Atlas Mountains, in order to study its 
vegetation. In 187], through the interven- 
tion of the English Government, permission 
was obtained from the Sultan of Marocco by 
the British Minister resident there for Hooker 
and his party to make the desired visit. The 
narrative of their adventures has recently 
been published. 

The difficulties of the party were by no 
means ended when the Imperial permit was 
granted. The local authorities,—the Gov- 
ernors of the districts, and the sheiks of the 
different villages along the base of the moun- 
tains had to be conciliated; and it was only 
through the exercise of much firmness and 


favorable opportunities that the higher re- 
cesses of the mountains were reached in two 
instances. 

In the first of these the sheik had been pro- 
pitiated by liberal presents, and after con- 
ducting them to the village of Arround, at a 
considerable elevation on the mountain side, 
he gave them two guides who appear to have 
received instructions not to allow the travel- 
lers to go beyond a certain sacred tomb at 
the extreme end of the valley. 

On their way they ascended a steep slope 
to examine some solitary trees scattered at| 
rather wide intervals on a zone of the moun- | 
tain, at elevations between 8000 and 9500) 
feet above the sea. They were found to bea 
species of Juniper, which seemed in former 
times to have girdled the Atlas with a belt of 
forest, which has been gradually thinned, and 
is doomed to ultimate destruction. ‘The 
existing trees,” the writer says, ‘‘are proba- 
bly of high antiquity, and their destruction 
is mainly due to the practice of setting fire| 
to the brush wood to gain pasture for animals; 
while the young plants, of which not a single! 
one was seen, would be cut off while yet 


S., was nearly equally steep, but we could 


Marocco has long been almost inaccessible|assumed a more and more gloomy aspect; 
to Europeans, except in a few commercial 


perseverance, and by availing themselves 3 


see that a beaten track ascended along the 
opposite bank of the slender torrent that 
tumbled over the rocks at its entrance. The 
native guides confirmed the statement before 
made to Hooker, that by that track lay the 
way to Sous; but, by expressive pantomime, 
they explained that danger lay in that direc- 
tion, and that the people of the other side 
were addicted to the practice of shooting at 
strangers. We were careful to avoid contro- 
versy, and set ourselves to collect plants in a 
patch of boggy ground near the but.” 

“So intent had we been on the surrounding 
vegetation, that we had scarcely cast a glance 
at the sky overhead. This had continually 


and at length, after due notice and prepara- 
tion, the long-expected rain began, not in 
a heavy downpour such as often occurs io 
southern countries, but in that fine steady 
drizzle which is known to those whom the 
fates have led to the northern parts of our 
island as a Scotch mist, hateful to the lover 
of the picturesque and still more hateful to 
the botanist. On this occasion, however, it 
seemed to us no unmixed evil, as it furthered 
the execution ofa stratagem that was already 
in our minds. Our followers were scantily 
clad, and felt more than we did the chilly 
temperature of the day, and of course the rain 
increased their discomfort. They were, there- 
fore, in the right frame of mind to accept at 
once the suggestion that they should light a 
fire within the hut, therein following the ex- 
ample of preceding wayfarers. After mutter- 
ing a few prayers, they proceeded to gather 
some damp sticks, and presently were busy 
in the attempt to make a fire out of them. 
Having continued for a few minutes to loiter 
about, still gathering plants near the hut, 
until the men appeared to be fully engrossed 
in their occupation, we started together to 
ascend the track leading to the summit ridge 
of the Atlas.” 

‘“We had ascended several hundred feet, 
and were looking about for plants among 
rocks to the left of the path, when some faint 
sound made us look up, and we descried, amid 
the rain and mist, a party of men and laden 
mules descending towards us down the steep 
ravine. There was some obvious awkward- 
ness in the impending encounter of three 
Englishmen, utterly ignorant of the native 
tongue, with a set of wild mountaineers of 
the Atlas, in a spot where no stranger had 
ever before been seen. In such cases, the less 
time that is left for deliberation the better. 
Suspicion or greed may prompt an attack 
where time is left for consultation; but if 
people are suddenly confronted by peaceable 


‘strangers, they will rarely, unless robbers by 


profession, think of molesting them. The 
shape of the ground happened to favor this 


seedlings, by the tooth of the goat, the great|obvious bit of policy, and some projecting 


enemy of tree vegetation—an animal whose) 


disastrous influence, acting indirectly on the 
climate of wide regions, entitles it to rank as 
one of the worst enemies of the human race. 

The sacred tomb was found to be a rude 


rocks concealed the approaching train until 
we suddenly confronted them at a turn of the 
path, and passed within a few yards, with 
something approaching to a grave salute. 
The mules appeared to be laden with goat- 





stone hut with a space five or six feet square 
in the centre. “When we reached this,” the 
narrative relates, “the guides made it clear 
to us that we had arrived at the end of our 
excursion. The hut stands at the junction of 


skins, along with other articles that we could 
not distinguish. Whether these were people 
‘from the northern side of the chain returning 
from a trading expedition in the Sous coun- 
try, or men of Sous carrying goods to the 


379 


track, we inferred that they must have de- 
scended rather low in the Sous valley; while 
it is certain that people going from the lower 
part of that valley to the city of Maroce> 
would not have followed this circuitous and 
difficult track, unless urged by special reasons. 

“ A little farther on we found, on ledges of 
rock near the track, several of the most in- 
teresting plants seen during the day. Thence- 
forward all botanizing became difficult. The 
rain turned to sleet, and before long to snow; 
and, though the roughness of the ground still 
enabled us to discern the more conspicuous 
plants, it was almost impossible to secure 
satisfactory specimens. 

“Soon after the snow had set in, we heard 
from below, yells and screams, and immedi- 
ately guessed that the caravan from Sous had 
brought news to our guides at the Saint's 
tomb of our escapade towards the summit of 
the pass. The guess was correct; and though 
we pushed on rather faster than before, the 
foremost guide soon overtook us, and address- 
ing himself especially to Maw, who led the 
way during the ascent, with vehement gestures 
and emphatic phrases, that seemed to com- 
bine threats and injunctions with supplication, 
urged an immediate return. Maw judiciously 
had recourse to an argument of universal 
efficacy, and, presenting the man with a piece 
of silver, pointed upwards and strove to ex- 
plain, by signs, that we meant to go to the 
top and then return. Shortly afterwards, 
the second man appeared, panting from a 
pace at which he had run up the steep ascent. 
He addressed himself to Ball, who came next 
to Maw, bat was answered by the same 
reasoning that had prevailed with his com- 
panion.” 

(To be concladed.) 


“ For The Friend” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

1847. 9th mo. 24th. The day being wet I 
spent it pretty much at home, and wrote a 
letter to L. Tisdale, requesting him to havea 
couple of stones removed which had been put 
in Friends’ grave-yard at this place to the 
grave of his wife; it was done in my absence. 
I had been spoken to on the subject and had 
objected to it. Through unmerited mercy I 
was enabled to spend the day pretty comfort- 
ably. May there be more watchfulness on my 
part, thankfalness for past favors, and resig- 
nation to the will of Him who has a right to 
dispose of us as He sees meet. 

12th mo. 11th. I think I may agiin ac- 
knowledge that for some time past I have 
been favored with a sense of the loving kind- 
ness of our Divine Master, of which I am un- 
worthy. 

Letter to his Father. 


Tunessassa, Ist mo. 17th, 1848. 

Dear Father,—I feel it to be my duty to 
do what I can to promote thy comfort, also 
of the rest of my relatives and friends—-I can 
say I take pleasure in trying todoit. Lam 
(now) strong enough to sit up all day, and 
would be able to walk about the house were 
it not that my ankles, one of them in par- 
ticular, is quite sore, being badly burnt and 
blistered by repeated applications of mustard 
plaster while I was sick. I feel, dear father, 
that I have been and remain to be, wonder- 
fully blessed. I have felt the privation of 


the streams issuing from two rocky ravines.' capital, we never certainly ascertained ; but, |[the company of] my near relatives very sen- 
That on the west sido was apparently very from noticing pieces of orange-peel on the'sibly in my sickness; but have also, through 





THE FRIEND. 
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unmerited mercy, been wonderfully favored 
to feel that which has more than made up for 
all, and which alone can produce true peace 
and comfort in every place and in all our 
trials. A ‘s removal from works to re- 
wards was rather sudden, and ought to serve 
as a warning to us who are left behind, to 
stand prepared for that great change which 
we know not how soon may take place. Oh! 
that we may not put off that all important 
work until a more convenient season, but 
draw near unto Him, who is the way, the 
Truth and the Life, and who is able to save; 
the present time only is ours; the comfort 
of true religion in this life is very great ; Oh! 
then to be received in the mansions of ever- 
lasting rest, and to be with our Divine Master 
forever, how encouraging, how precious. 

* * * * * aK 

19th. I rest well at nights, and am able to 
be up all day. ‘The doctor allows me what I 
want to eat, and Jobn Ray, a very kind In- 
dian, has supplied me with rabbits, squirrels 
and venison. * * I felt a desire that this 
sickness, through the blessing of our merciful 
Master, might prepare me to finish the ser 


Drawing out the Fear. 

“‘T witnessed a beautiful and touching in- 
cident illustrative of the early lessons which 
make the peril of a future occupation familiar 
to a child from his cradle, in a little scene on 
the banks of the Douro. A fisherman and his 
wife stood at the water-side, opposite to a deep 
and dangerousspot. Their child, a boy of about 
a year old, was already habited in the costume 
of his future life, that of a sailor, the trousers 
tucked up above the child’s knees. Leading 
him towards the river’s brink, the mother pur- 
posely wetted his tiny feet; he was alarmed 
and clung to her. With soft and affectionate 
caresses, again and again she led bim to the 
water, until the little imp, emboldened by her 
encouragement, ventured down alone, and, 
only just able to walk, tottered unsteadily to 
the stream. I trembled at the risk ; afew feet 
farther, and the water deepened dangerously. 
But there was no cause for fear. Guided by 
a watchful eye, the mother’s hand was ever 
ready to catch the little scrap of infant hu- 
manity, just in time to save it, and to render 
my half-attered exclamation unnecessary. 


vice which He may be pleased to require of| What is she doing? ‘She is drawing out 


me, and in his own way andtime. He is for 
ever worthy. Let us, dear father, try to be 
resigned to his blessed will in our thus being 
separated, and in all things else, which He 
may see meet to require. * * I sometimes 
feel a deep interest in the welfare of our re- 
ligious Society. 
In sincere love I remain thy son, 
Esenezer Wortu. 


Tunessassa, 1st mo. 25th, 1848. 

Dear friend, Jos. Elkinton,—The brotherly 
and Christian feeling which thou hast strongly 
exhibited toward me, I think I may say in 
truth, is met in me by similar feelings toward 
thee. How sweet and precious is that love 
that is begotten within by the Spirit of our 
Divine Master, it embraces the whole human 
family with feelings of living desire for their 
welfare. May it, dear friend, ever be our sin- 
cere desire and concern to know that our love 
to God is above all other love, and to live in 
obedience to his Divine will. This will, I 
believe, prepare us for the true enjoyment of 
this life, and to meet with Christian patience 
the trials which we may have to pass through. 
Then at the closing scene, through the un- 
merited mercy of our Divine Master, I believe 
we shall have a well-grounded hope of enter- 
ing into the enjoyment prepared for the right- 
eous. Thoa wilt probably feel interested to 
hear something in relation to my sickness and 
the present state of my health, * * * I 
have felt a desire that this sickness may prove 
a blessing to me, and that I may be favored 
to keep near to my Divine Master, and be en- 
abled through his holy help to finish the 
work which He may yet be pleased to require 
of me, in his own way and time. * * * I 
may say to thee, I have been wonderfully 
supported through my sickness, and at seasons 
truly comforted by my Divine Master, which 
I hope I may never forget. I have read with 
interest and satisfaction the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Meeting for Sufferings, * * and 
have deeply sympathized with Friends in 
their trials. 

In sincere love I remain thy friend, 
Esenezer Wort. 
(To be continued.) 


If Heaven is lost, all is lost. 


his fear,’ was the reply.’’-—Owen’s Here and 
There in Portugal. 


A FisHeEr’s wife to Douro’s side 
Guided her infant’s feet, 

While to persuade him oft she tried 
Its golden waves to meet ; 

At first he eyed them with delight, 

Then to her hand he clung in fright. 


“ Nay, shrink not so, my bonny boy; 
‘That stream thy home will be, 
Where thou wilt earn, in glad employ, 
Food for thyself and me, 
Merrily rocks thy father’s boat 
On yonder golden waves afloat.” 


One baby foot the urchin dips, 
Then, gathering more and more 
New courage from her loving lips, 
Speeds boldly down the shore, 
And feels, by its warm clasp beguiled, 
The river’s welcome to its child. 


F’en thus a tender Hand, methought, 
Guiding my earthly way, 

Thus far my lingering steps hath brought, 
And led me every day 

To face by slow degrees the stream 

Which did at first so dangerous seem. 


His gentle voice my fear hath quelled, 
And bid me bravely go; 
My shrinking feet his clasp upheld, 
“ Nay, child! why tremble so ? 
Thy Father still shall be thy Guide, 
And bear thee o’er the surging tide. 


Before thee lies thy daily task ; 
There too thy joy shall be; 
Thy work for me I deign to ask, 
For those thou lov’st and thee. 
Thy Father’s love, the perils o’er, 
Shall give thee welcome on the shore.” 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


Selected. 
LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER 
THAN I. 


When rugged, and lonely, and weary my way; 
And cloudy, and chilly, and dreary my day ; 
And heavy with sorrow, I heave a deep sigh, 
Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I. 


When dark is my sky with clouds thick and dread, 
Which threaten to break in a storm on my head, 
All weak and defenceless, with no covert nigh, 
Hide my soul in the Rock that is higher than I. 


When high o’er my head angry billows are breaking, 
And the last gleam of hope is my spirit forsaking, 
And whelmed in the depths I am ready to die, 

Lift me up to the Rock that is higher than [. 


Selected. | When forsaken, reproached, in deep solitude, 


With sackcloth my raiment, and tears for my food, 
Spread over my spirit, as fainting I lie, 
The shade of the Rock that is higher than I. 


When deep dews of death my spirits are drinking, 
And in his cold arms I am fainting and sinking, 
O! then may my soul with my last parting sigh, 
Escape to the Rock that is higher than I. 


O Rock of salvation! the rest of the weary, 
Of troubled the solace ; the light of the dreary ; 
The fountain of life ; immortality’s goal, 
Let me find in thy clefts the true home of my soul. 
— Biblical der. 
For “The Friend.” 
The Santa Croz Mountains, California. 

Traly California is a land of surprises; go 
where you will in every direction and some. 
thing wonderful or startling greets the eye 
—her parched dusty plains—her rich valleys 
waving with ripened grain—her foot hills 
vineclad or dotted over with umbrageous live- 
oaks—her mountains clothed with majestic 
and gigantic redwoods—her great unexplored 
canyons—her mines yielding their priveless 
stores of mineral! and geological wealth—her 
vast orchards laden with lascious fraits—her 
beautiful gardens odorous with the breath of 
countless flowers—all these, and much more, 
make up a surprising and interesting picture, 
such as no other country yet known presents, 
Grander, wilder scenery may be found among 
the magnificent ranges of the Sierra Nevadas, 
but for picturesque beauty, perhaps no other 
mountain-chain in this wondrous State, sur- 
passes the Santa Cruz coast line. Here, 
amidst the stately redwoods, sylvan shades 
and grassy slopes, theeye rests on lofty groups 
of mountains, pleasing valleys and wind- 
ing canyons, through which meander swift 
sparkling streams, musical with the sound of 
water falls, and where babbling brook or an- 
seen rivulet join in sweet cadences as they 
flow on in ceaseless harmony towards the 
sea. From many of the higher peaks of this 
fine range extensive views ot the Pacific Ovean 
may be had, while still nearer beneath the 
hills, yet in full view, lies nestled on its shores, 
the town of Santa Cruz, noted for its fine sea 
bathing. Taking a more extenxive view be- 
yond may be seen extending inland the beau- 
tiful Bay of Monterey, with its blue waters 
and long shore line of white glistening sands ; 
thus there is a charm about these mountain 
and sea views that renders this part of Cali- 
fornia very attractive to the tourist and the 
invalid; for here is combined the grandeur 
and solitude of nature, a home for the fruit- 
grower, lumberman and stock raiser, with a 
bracing salubrious climate for those in quest 
of health. Here, too, there is much to fill the 
mind with ennobling thoughts ; we gaze with 
delight on the serried ranks of noble red woods 
lifting their tall graceful tops heavenward— 
on spreading oaks casting their shadows on 
the grassy knolls—on the green, glossy hues 
of madrone and manzanita trees mingling 
with the sombre evergreens,-—and on the 
smooth sides of precipitous hills covered with 
scanty herbage, or rock-ribbed and scarred by 
the storms of centuries. These different out- 
looks all form a panorama of exceeding and 
romantic loveliness; and to crown all we look 
upward with mixed feelings of awe and ad- 
miration on Mounta Loma Prieta, the loftiest 
peak of all, whose flattened crest rises as a 
grim guardian of the solitudes around, 3,500 
feet above the sea. Thou who wouldst com- 
mune with nature and seek amidst her many 
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delights a solace and a balm, go and wander|language of George Fox, we would affection- 


jn these grand mountain retreats, and learn 

the great and good lessons of purity and no- 

bility that such inspiring scenes impart, and 

of which the writer of this was favored in a 

measure to partake. J. BEew. 
San José, California, 6th mo. 14th, 1879. 


+» eo 
Communicated. 


Ackworth Sehool (England) Centennary Fund, 
1779—1879. 

Members of the Society of Friends in the 
United States and Canada, and especially old 
Ackworth scholars, are invited to contribute 
to this Fund, raised to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of its establishment by 
Dr. Fothergill and other Friends. 


ately exhort all to “‘ Tuke heed of sleeping in 


meetings, and of dulness. For it is an un- 
savory thing to see one sitting nodding in 
meeting, and so lose the sense of the Lord’s 
presence. It is a shame and a sadness both, 
and-it grieveth the upright and watchful that 
wait upon the Lord, to see such things.”— 
1870. 

While the mere natural wisdom and will of 
man have no place in the charch of Christ, 
we would tenderly encourage the rightly con- 
cerned in our Meetings for Discipline, who 
may be entrusted with a sentiment on the 
business before such meetings, to be simple, 
honest and faithful in giving expression to it 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the obedience 


It is proposed to apply the first £1000 of|of faith in Him, yielding themselves up to the 


this fund to the establishment of libraries for 
the scholars, and one of great excellence for 
the teachers, officers and more advanced pu. 
pils. 


service that may be required at their hands. 
This is the way that the talent committed is to 
be used and occupied with, and it is the way 


The interest on another £1000 to be|to peace and enlargement—being faithful ipo 


applied to the keeping up and extension of|a little, we shall be made ralers over more. 


them. The interest of the remainder of the 


Our Yearly Meeting in 1795, declared its 


fund to be used in teaching practical science. |judgment in the following minute of advice : 
Farther information will be given and do-|** We are concerned that the management of|arrested and punished; the Lords of the 


nations received and forwarded by Henry 
Dickinson, 243 Broadway, New York ; Timo- 
thy Harrison, Richmond, Indiana; Charles 
Hutchinson, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
On behalf of the committee. 
Witi1aAM Coor PARKER, 
ALFRED SIMPSON, 
Secretaries. 
Darlington, England, 6th mo, 13, 1879. 


Additional Advices. 

Conduct and Conversation.—In viewing the 
state of our members and subordinate meet- 
ings, an earnest concern has been felt that we 
should duly estimate and give heed to the 
blessed gospel truth ever held by Friends, 
that Christ is the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. As 
this “ Light of Christ within” is regarded, and 
its manifestations obeyed, the understanding 
will be opened to receive the doctrines of the 
gospel, and the testimonies springing from 
them, and the obligation will be felt to main- 
tain them in life and conversation. This 
Divine gift brings those who submit to its 
teachings not only to believe the sacred truths 
declared in the Holy Scriptures respecting our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the means 
provided in the mercy of God for the salvation 
of men, but also gives an insight of the cor- 
ruption of the heart in its unregenerate con- 
dition, of man’s need of a Redeemer, and the 
purifying baptisms of the Holy Ghost and 
fire; and as it is followed, it produces the 
blessed fruits of righteousness and peace. As 
the members are individually engaged to walk 
in this Holy light they will be brought to see, 
eye to eye, and have “fellowship one with 
another, and to know the blood of Jesus 
Christ to cleanse them from all sin.” Thus 
holding ‘“‘ The Head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment min- 
istered and knit together,’ we would “in- 
crease with the increase of God.’’ We would 
be brought willingly and gladly, to attend all 
our meetings for worship, and for the transac- 
tion of the affairs of the Church; and when 
in them would be preserved from giving way 


our Christian discipline, be not committed to 
hands unclean, particularly of such who allow 
undue liberties in their own children and 
families. ‘Ifa man,’ said the apostle, ‘know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he 
take care of the church of God.’” [1795.] It 
bas been a cause of sorrow to observe, that in 
some meetings, those are occasionally ap- 
pointed to stations or employed in services, 
who make no appearance of being Friends, 
and whose manner of life is not in accordance 
with our distinguishing doctrines and testi- 
monies. Herein the precious cause we are 
called to uphold and promote must suffer.— 
1874. 


Religious {tems, &e, 

The Strangers’ Home is a London institu- 
tion for the benefit of natives of India, Arabia, 
&c., in distress in that city. Some illustra- 
tions of its practical operation, taken from 
its last annual report, are published in the 
National Baptist. It says:— 

In 1877, Cap. Adams, of the ship Corea, 
appeared before the sitting magistrate at the 
Thames Police Office, and stated that he had 
recently returned from China, and that when 
about two hundred miles from land, and still 
in the China seas, he fell in with a boat which 
contained two men, who were almost in a 
dying condition from hunger and thirst. He 
took them on board, and having no oppor- 
tunity of putting them ashore, he had brought 
them to London. No one on board could 
converse with them: but he thought they 
were natives of Cochin China. ‘They had 
informed the sailors by signs that they were 
out fishing, had fallen asleep, and had drifted 
out too far to get back again. Since his ar- 
rival in London, he had been trying to find a 
place where they could stay till they could 
return to their own country: but not having 
succeeded, he sought the advice of the magis. 
trate. That gentleman requested him to keep 
the mep on board his ship a day or two 
longer, and he would make inquiries. The 
next morning, the Superintendent of the 
“Strangers’ Home” saw an account of the 


to drowsiness, the frequent occurrence of|case, in one of the daily papers, and immedi- 
which, in our meetings, continues to be alately went to the Police Office and informed|starvation staring them in the face, refuse to 


source of much exercise and sorrow, manifest- 


the Magistrate, that the men could be cared 


881 


curred to send them to their native land. They 
were therefore sent there, and a few days 
afterwards, Cap. Roper, of the ship Consola- 
tion, offered to take them to Singapore.’ On 
arriving there, they were as French subjects, 
placed in charge of the French consul, who 
sent them to Saigon, the capital of French 
Cochin China, whence they no doubt reached 
their homes, to the joy of their friends, and 
with grateful feelings towards those who had 
cared for them in their distress. 

The other case is that of four Tunisian 
Arabs who were on their way home from the 
United States, and put up at the “Home” for 
a few days. While in London, they were 
assailed by a party of roughs, and seriously 
injured, three of them being stabbed, and the 
life of one placed in danger. Under ordinary 
circumstances, this case would not have been 
known to the authorities, the men would have 
had no redress, and the roughs would have 
been emboldened for future outrages. But the 
officers of the “Home” took the matter up, 
and applied to the government for aid to the 
men. This was given; their assailants were 


Treasury paid all the expenses for legal as- 
sistance, &c., and also paid the expenses of 
these men to their homes; and they “left the 
Home with expressions of gratitude for the 
protection afforded them, and for all that bad 
been done for them whilst detained in Eng- 
land.” 

Of the 418 inmates of the “ Home” during 
1877. 56 were natives of Bengal and Punjab ; 
34 of Madras and Ceylon; 55 of Bombay and 
Goa; 48 of Africa and Arabia; 102 of China; 
49 of Japan; 5 of Manritius; 24 of Straits of 
Malacca; 43 of Turkey and Persia; 2 of 
Madagascar. Of these, 40 were shipwrecked, 
and 35 otherwise destitute cases. They were 
disposed of as follows: 216 were shipped from 
the “Home ;” 39 were shipped by employers ; 
55 returned in the vessels they came in; 43 
shipped themselves; 11 passages were pro- 
vided to individuals; 4 were sent to a lunatic 
asylum; 2 died in the Home; and 1 in a hos- 
pital; and 46 remained in the “ Home,” Jan. 
1, 1878. 

Famine in China.—Every now and then 
there crops out from the layers of heathen- 
dom something that shows a great unwritten 
law of God. We give two contrasts, which 
are to the shame of Christendom. “All the 
money contributed for the relief of the famine 
in China did not amount to a two hundredth 
part of the revenue that was derived by India 
or by Great Britain from the opium monopoly 
out of China.” Dr. Legge, one of the gentle- 
men distributing famine relief funds in North 
China, writes as follows: “One other matter 
in connection with the village relief work, I 
cannot butallude to. It impressed me deeply 
as I pondered overit. Inthe second or third 
village I visited I asked the head man, ‘ Have 
you any opium smokers here now?’ ‘No,’ 
he replied, ‘they are all dead, and we have 
issued a notification that any person smoking 
henceforth shall be prosecuted according to 
law.’ ‘Have you sown any opium?’ [I in- 
quired. ‘No, not a grain; and we have pro- 
hibited its being sown,’ was his reply. After 
leaving the place, I made inquiries as to the 
respective values of wheat and an opium crop, 
and found that these Shansi villagers with 


cultivate the drug which they know is blight- 


ing, as it does, spiritual slothfulness. In the for in the “Home,” till an opportunity oc-|ing their land, though it would yield them 
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more than double the money value of a crop 
of wheat.—Chr. Adv. 

Testimony Against Fiction.—The late Charles 
Skelton, of Trenton, willed his library and 
book cases to the use of the teachers and 
pupils of the public schools of Trenton, and 


calves sent in for sale were suddenly seized |seventy per cent. had eaten seeds of weeds, 
with violent illness. The foodsupplied tothem|This largest and most abundant family of 
was submitted to careful chemical analysis|birds seems to me the most valuable. 

and microscopical examination; and the ex-| Thirty-six of the blackbird family were 
perts who made the investigation unanimously |studied, and eighty per cent. of them had 
agreed that the sickness of the calves was/eaten insects (but one beneficial as far ag 


to that of the apprentices and mechanics of} due to an acid and narcotic poison in the food,|known, and that by a meadow-lark,) bat 


the city. His real estate was also given to 
the trustees of the public schools, the income 
to be expended in the purchase of books for 
the library. He set forth in his will that 
‘truth is always preferable to falsehood ;” 
that “life is too earnest and time too precious 
to be wasted on fictions that give no knowl- 
edge ;’ and furthermore that a “single great 
practical truth is of more value than all the 
fictions ever invented by novelists.” Where- 
upon he directs that none of the money given 
by bim shall be expended in purchasing novels; 
but that the books bought for the library 
shall consist of “ works and treatises on the 
arts and sciences, especially on mechanics, 
engineering, mathematics, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, chemistry, natural philosophy, architec- 
ture, bistory, travels and biography.” 
“mere tales and works of fiction” he will have 
none. 
the real estate devised shall ever be used or 
let for the purpose of manufacturing or sell. 
ing intoxicating beverages, nor of tobacco in 
any of its forms. 

Penalty of Intoxication.—A law passed by 
the Legislature of Michigan declares offices 
vacant in all cases where the incumbents are 
convicted of being intoxicated, and provides 
for the filling of such vacancies without de- 
lay.—Chr. Adv. 

Ritualism.—The Episcopal Recorder gives 
the following explanation of Ritualistic cere- 
monies. 

In the case of Ritualism exhibited in St. 


derived from the ground cockle seed. An/|thirty-one per cent. had eaten grain, and six 


Furthermore, he avers that no part of 


action for damages was brought before a 
court of justice, and a verdict obtained against 
the miller who supplied the meal. Similar 
instances occurred among the pigs in the 
neighborhood of Douai. Here too, the miller 
who supplied the food was cast in damages, 
but, loth to throw away the whole stock he 
had on hand, he continued to sell it mixed 
with a large quantity of fresh wheat siftings. 
Even in these diminished proportions, the 
cockle still manifested its poisonous proper- 
ties, and fresh actions for damages being 
brought against him by owners of stock which 
had suffered from its use, the miller ultimately 
arrived at the reluctant conclusion that sift- 
ings containing even small proportions of 


Of|cockle are best not sold as food for cattle. — 


The Country Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The Poplar Tree.—In the vast waste steppes 
contiguous to the fertile plains of the Hun- 
garian Banat, attempts have been made for 
many years past to bind the drift sand of 
which they consist by establishing plantations 
of poplars, the variety chiefly employed being 
the Populus Canadensis. These are generally 
renewed every ten or fifteen years, by which 
time they furnish serviceable wood of con- 
siderable value. 

Food of Birds.—Prof. 8. A. Forbes, of the 
State Normal University of Lilinois, in writ- 
ing of “ the food of birds,” gave the following 
as an evidence of the good service of our birds: 

Of the two hundred and seventy-seven birds, 


Clements’ or in any other similar church, the| insects were found in the stomachs of two 
thing to regard is the premises, the founda-| hundred and thirteen; hymenoptera in fifty- 
tion, the radical and essential doctrine andj five (ants in eighteen, ichneumons in only 


belief of the system. The priests and people 
use much symbolism, more ornamentation, 
and the most elaborate ceremonial which 
American ingenuity, prompted by the results 
of medieval fancy, can invent. They do so 


because they believe in the Real Presence of 


Christ, body, soul, and divinity, in the con- 
secrated bread and wine of the Memorial 
Supper of the Lord. 

Bat we do not grant the premises. We 
deny the fundamental doctrine of Ritualism. 
We prove to our own satisfaction that the 
doctrine of “ Real Presence,’’ as the clearest 
and best Ritualists themselves explain it, is 
entirely wrong, unscriptural, and idolatrous. 
It is not before the Lord their performances 
are done, but before an idol, an object of their 
own creation. 


Natural History, Science, &ec. 


Poisoning of Live Stock by Cockle. —The 
Cockle, Agrostemma Githago, is very common 
among wheat crops in France, and conspicu- 
ous by the beauty of its reddish violet flowers. 
Its seeds get mixed with the grain of the 
crop, and, when separated from the wheat, 
pass with the small and damaged grains 
into the siftings, from which a meal is pre- 
pared for feeding live stock, more especially 
pigs and calves. Experiments have proved 
that meal made from the cockle-seed contains 
a poisonous principle which causes the death 
of animals to which it is fed. A few years 


land fourteen, black-berries, 


four) adult lepidoptera in twenty-two and 
caterpillars in eighty-one; coleoptera in one 
hundred and forty-nine (predaceous beetles 
occurring unluckily in nineteen ; but to com- 
pensate for this, curculio in sixteen, and plant 
beetles, crysomelida, in eleven ;) hemipterain 
forty-five; orthoptera in twenty-two (of which 
thirteen contained grasshoppers ;) spiders in 
twenty-two, harvestmen in six, and craw- 
fishes in three. On the other hand, thirteen 
had eaten corn; nine, wheat; five, cherries; 
The mere read- 
ing of these figures is enough to show the 
immense value of birds as a class, if there are 
any persons left at present to question it. 

While seventy-seven per cent. of them had 
eaten insects, only seven per cent. of them 
had eaten grain, and seven per cent. of them 
fruit (cherries or blackberries. ) 

Comparing now the records of the leading 
families, those represented by the commonest 
birds, we find that of the forty thrushes ex- 
amined ninety-five per cent. had eaten insects 
(one an ichneumon and ten predaceous beetles, ) 
seven-and-a-half per cent. bad eaten grain; 
thirty-seven and a half per cent. had eaten 
cherries or blackberries. Of the nineteen 
warblers all had eaten insects (two of them 
ichneumons, however,) and none had eaten 
either grain or fruit or predaceous beetles. 

Of the fifty-nine seed-eaters, so called, seventy 
per cent. had eaten insects, of which none 
were recognized as beneficial forms, while 


per cent. fruits. 

The thrushes are the great sinners against 
the garden and the blackbirds against the 
farm. 

Ninety-four per cent. of the thirty-three 
fly-catchers had eaten insects (only one a fly, 
however)—a suspicious number; about thirty- 
three per cent. had taken small hymenoptera, 
and ten per cent. predaceous beetles; two 
had sauced their diet with blackberries, and 
one had eaten wheat. All but one of the 
seventeen woodpeckers were insctivorous, 
and only the red-head had done any harm. 
He bad also tried a little wheat. The stom- 
achs of three out of the four sap-suckers con- 
tained a curious amount of wood. The flicker, 
a renegade from the customs of his ancestors, 
ruffling in the dirt the brilliant plumage left 
him by a nobler parentage, had invariably 
stuffed his stomach with ants and their eggs, 

The cuckoos are also great caterpillar eaters, 
and feed, at Normal, on the green caterpillar 
which infests the maple. They have a tooth 
for spiders and harvestmen—pardon the sole- 
cism—which dims their fame. The killdeer 





plover proves to bea valuable bird. The rose- 
breasted grosbeak is the only bird known to 
potato-beetle.— Fuctory 


relish the Colorado 
and Farm. 

The London Dust-man.—There are more 
than 300,000 inhabited houses in London, 
consuming more than 3,500,000 tons of coal a 
year; and, besides the ashes from this great 
quantity of fuel, the dust-man gathers the 
other refuse of the houses. He is employed 
by a contractor, who agrees with the corpora- 
tion to remove the ashes, &c., out of the vity, 
and the contractor divides every load into six 
parts, as follows: Soil or fine dust, which is 
sold to brick makers for making bricks, and 
to farmers for manure; brieze, or cinders, 
sold to brick-makers for burning bricks ; rags, 
bones, and old metals, sold to marine store 
dealers ; old tin and iron vessels, sold to trunk- 
makers, for clamps ; bricks, oyster and other 
‘shells for foundations and road-building ; and 
old boots and shoes, sold to the manufacturers 
of Prussian blue. Sometimes much more 
valuable things than these are found. It is 
in sifting the different parts of loads that the 
men, women, and women are employed ; they 
are as busy as ants; mere babies and wrinkled 
old dames take part in the labor, and all of 
them are so covered with dust and ashes that 
they are anything but pleasant to coutem- 
|plate, though, asa rule, they are useful, honest, 
land industrious members of society. — St. 
Nicholas. 

Sagacity of a Spider.—Dr. Laurence Hamil- 
|\ton contributed the following incident to the 
London Times, which he says, “I witnessed 
myself.” A boy removed a small spider to 
place it in the centre of a big spider’s web 
which was hung among foliage, and distant 
some four feet from the ground. The larger 
animal soon rushed from its hiding place un- 
der a leaf to attack the intruder, which ran 
up one of the ascending lines by which the 
web was secured. ‘The big insect gained 





ago at the Vaise market a whole drove ofinone had eaten either grain or fruits, and rapidly upon its desired prey, the smaller 





creature, (Spiders are cannibals.) But the 
little spider was equal to the. occasion, for 
when barely an inch ahead, it cut with one of 
its posterior legs the line behind itself, so that 
the stronger insect fell to the ground, thus 
affording time and opportunity for the diminu- 
tive spider to escape along the ascending rope 
of the web. 

The Corner-stone of the new Eddystone 
lighthouse was to have been laid a few days 
since, but work bas been going on at the 
foundations for a year past, and another 
twelvemonth will probably see the stracture 
fairly above water, where work can be carried 
on more rapidly. This famous lighthouse 
site is a reef of rock in the Kaglish channel, 
fourteen miles southwest of Plymouth. The 
first Eddystone light was a wooden structure, 
built in 1696-99, and swept away with its 
builder, Henry Winstanley, in 1703. Three 
years afterwards work was begun on a new 
lighthouse, which stood until 1755, when it 
was destroyed by fire. Then John Smeaton’s 
great engineering structure, which the new 
one is to replace, was built, being completed 
in 1759. The granite blocks of which it is 
constracted are dovetailed into each other 
with such ingenuity and skill that the whole 
stracture is practically one stone with the 
reef on which it is built, and its great strength 
is the chief reason why it is necessary to 
abandon it. In heavy storms the rigid light- 
house acts as a lever with which to split the 
reefs on which it is constructed. and, sooner 
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We have received a copy of the printed 
minutes of New York Yearly Meeting, held 
at Glen Falls, and commencing on the 30th 
of 5th mo. last. 

The report of the “ Bible School and Mis- 
sionary Board” mentions, that in accordance 
with the arrangement made at the last Yearly 
Meeting, a Friend and his wife had gone to 
reside among the Indians at Shawneetown, 
and were laboring to promote the material 
and religious welfare of those people. The 
Board had kept in operation seventeen schools 
io North Carolina and Virginia,—twelve being 
for freedmen and five for white children among 
Friends. They had appropriated $50 towards 
the maintenance of a teacher among a settle- 
ment of persons in the interior of Mexico, 
who had withdrawn from connection with 
the Roman Catholic Charch. 


We are sorry to observe in this report, and 


in the minute of the Yearly Meeting respect- 


jing it, the use of the word “Sabbath” as ap. 
plied to schools held on the “ First-day”’ of 


the week. The Society of Friends have ever 
believed that the term “Sabbath” did not ap- 
ply to that day, but belonged to the Seventh- 
day of the week under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion; and that the Christian Sabbath refers 


|not to any particular day, but to that state in 


or later, the latter is bound to give way, carry-| which we cease from our own labors in a re- 


ing with it the otherwise indestructible light- 
house. The new lighthouse is to be built on 
the same general plan, but on a firmer founda- 
tion, and the lantern is to be 130 feet above 
high-water, or fifty-eight feet higher than the 


ligious sense, and come to rest in the Lord, 
and know all our works to be wrought through 
his power. For, as Robert Barclay says, they 
were “ Persuaded that all days are alike holy 
in the sight of God.” He further adds, “ We, 


rae light. The intensity of the light at) not seeing any ground in scripwure for it, can- 
ddystone has been gradually increased from’ not be so superstitious as to believe, that 
the power of twenty-four candles in 1759, to} either the Jewish Sabbath now continues, or 
that of 7325 candles in 1872, and itis probable) that the First-day of toe week is the anti-type 
that this will be increased in the new struc-| thereof, or the trae Christian Sabbath ; which, 


ture. An instructive lecture on light and) with Calvin, we believe to have @ more spirit- 
optics might be written from a history of the! yal sense.” 


famous old Eddystone light.— Public Ledger. 


While making an excavation for a new) 4 proposition was introduced looking 
building at Charing Cross, London, recently, | towards an association of the American Year- 
the workmen came on the fossil remains of | Meetings for united action in regard to 
various extinct animals at depths varying |« Foreignand Domestic Mission Work,” which 
from fifteen to thirty feet. Among the objects) was referred to a committee for consideration, 
discovered were elephant tusks and molars,' and subsequently laid over till next year. 
the teeth and many of the bones of the extinct! Prom the Report of the Trustees of the Mur- 
gigantic ox, and a portion of the horn of the Fund, it appears that the principal of 


Nv 
great extinct Irish deer. Some of the fossils| the fund is $50,000. The income was devoted 


have not yet been identified—Ch. Adv. partially to the circulation of the books, ‘The 
A process has been patented in Germany | Power of Religion,” “Colored Americans,” 
for retaining the aroma of ground coffee by | and “ Dymond on War;” and partly to vari. 
pressing it into cakes in cast-iron molds. The} ous benevolent agencies, largely those of an 
cakes, like those of chocolate, are crossed by| educational character. 
lines that they may be broken into sizes| The Report of the Associated Executive In- 
needed for use. The volume of the coffee '8\ dian Committee, stated that owing to diffi- 
reduced to less than one-third of the original | eyjties with the Interior department, they 
bulk. Like chocolate, it is packed in tin-foil| had ceased to work in co-operation with the 
for preservation.—Ch. Adv. Government in the care of Indians. The 
tabular statement prepared by the General 
Indian Agent, shows a very encouraging im- 
provement in the last ten years in those tribes 
who have been under the care of Friends. 
The number of ponies, which constitate the 
principal wealth of the wild Indians, has di- 
minished; while the number of cattle has in- 
creased fourteen-fold, and the namber of hogs 
‘and the quantity of agricultural products 
raised is greatly in excess of what it was whea 
Friends assumed the charge of these people. 


It is within that thou must join with 
Christ’s appearance, that so thou may’st be 
Christianized, and thy mind made truly Chris- 
tian. Thou mast be purified in thy spirit, 
and baptized with the Holy Ghost and with) 
fire, and know the powerful operation of the! 
Lord. They that have not experience of the! 
new birth, they cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.— W. Penn. | 
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A minute was received from the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London, informing that where 
the certificates of Friends from America travel- 
ling on religious service had been examined 
and verified by that meeting “all their travel- 
ling and needful personal expenses should be 
paid during their residence amongst us.” 

Thestatistical tables showed the whole num- 
ber of members to be 3,546, of whom 729 are 
under 21 years of age. The number of births 
during the year had been 38, and of deaths 52. 

Cornwall Q iarterly Meeting was continued 
under the care of a committee. 

Reports were presented by special com- 
mittees on Temperance, Peace, General Meet- 
ing, &c., and by the Central Tract Associa- 
tion, and the Trustees of the Mosher Fund. 
The examination into the condition of the 
meetings and members as developed by the 
answers to the Queries seems to have been 
crowded into a small space, by the maltipli- 
city of other concerns claiming attention. 
Among the most prominent deficiencies noted 
in those answers wero the neglect of attend- 
ing meetings others than those held on First- 
day mornings (no mid-week meeting being 
held in one Monthly Meeting), and an excep- 
tion to the preservation of love noted in all 
the answers but two. The minute on the 
state of Society is brief, and principally re- 
lates to the non-attendance of meetings. The 
following extract from it indicates a belief 
that this is partially due to the want of more 
preaching: “If our fellow members do not 
attend our meetings as they should, the fault 
may be our own. Do we seek to be very 
near the Master's feet, to hear his gracious 
words, and. to receive bread He would have 
us hand to the flock? ‘Preach Christ, or 
anti-Christ wiil be preached.’ If we think 
some brother is too active, let us inquire, ‘Am 
I as active as I ought to be.’” 


It is in no unkind spirit that we remark, 
that we have been pained with the evidence 
these minutes afford of a departure from the 
former customs and we fear, to some extent, 
the principles of our Society. 

As illustrations of this, the report of the 
Committee on General Meetings speaks of the 
definite number of conversions effected in 
certain meetings—more than one hundred at 
one place, seven or eight at another, five at 
another, twenty at another, &c. Of one op- 
portunity it says, ‘“‘ We believe that ten souls 
were at this time brought out of darkness into 
His marvellous light ;” of another, “Three or 
four souls were born into His kingdom at that 
time.” 

We do not believe that those who conducted 
these meetings and drew up the statistics of 
them, had such an insight into the spirits of 
men, as would enable them to tell how many 
of the attenders were really converted, brought 
out of darkness into the Lord’s Light, or born 
into His kinglom; and we are sorry to see 
such statements introduced into a report to 
the Yearly Meeting. 

Again, this report evinces that the com- 
mittee depend mainly for the spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom on the preachers. Of 
one meeting it says: “The Committee have 
felt the needs of this little flock to be so press- 
ing, that they have, from week to week, sent 
some ministering Friend to attend the meet- 
ing, and as way should open to hand forth to 
them the Bread of Life ;” of another, ‘‘ The 
need of a faithful evangelical shepherd, to 
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gather and to feed these scattered sheep, re- er of eee ae ee eve ig ong ey ee - —— = a 
i u o 9 r, “ A |number given for -5 being 607, for 1878- 5.}amber, $1.18 a *1.19. Rye, 59 a 60 cts. rn, 38 a 
a cai ae Seed ie a Much of the saving of life may be accredited to the | 44 cts , Oats, mixed, 34 a 35 cts.; white, 37 a 41 cts, 
rors a a - greater efficiency of the life-saving service, and the in-| Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week: 
thorough-going servant of the Lord would g0|creasing number of light-houses and buoys put in posi-| Prime timothy, 85 cts. to $1 per 100 pounds; mixed, 55 
there in bis power, to preach his gospel to the|tion by the Government. a 70 cts.; straw, $1 per 100 pounds. } 
eople ;”’ of another, ‘‘ Here, as at Westmore-| Over forty persons injured by fireworks, were admit-| Beef cattle—The market dull, and prices lower— 
and, there is need, not only of occasional ted to the Pennsylvania and St. Mary’s Hospitals in| Extra, 5} a 5} os wun oes ea a 5 cts; 
est effort, but to follow and confirm this this city, on the 4th inst. common, 4a 4} cts. Hogs, 5} a 6 cts. eep, 3 a 4} 
ore ee “>! It is stated there have been nearly fifty hotels and |cts. per lb., as to quality. 
y ulty 
the steady, patient labor of some consecrated | cottages built in Cape May city since the late fire. Foreign.—In the House of Commons on the 4th 
Friend. A minister could easily alternate) The Sutro Tunnel, in Nevada, to construct which has|inst., the Government agreed to the appointment of a 
between West Branch and Westmoreland, |taken ten years of labor day and night, and the expen- royal commission to enquire into = causes of the agri- 
and could be partially cared for by the resi- diture of six millions of dollars, has been completed ;|cultural depression, and how far they were created by, 
and on the 30th ult. the powerful engine of the combi-|or are remediable by legislation. The matter caused 
d ant 2 b ” Pp 5 
was Comers, Bae a nation shaft of the Hale and Norcross and Savage mines | great debate, and all agreed that a great cause of the 
We do not undervalue a living ministry,|was started, discharging the water into the tunnel, at|depression was American competition. 
which isa precious gift to the Church, and |the mouth of which it made its appearance in one hour} Between 1871 and 1878, both years included, 3,860,- 
useful now as it always has been for the edify-|and twenty minutes, showing a temperature at first of |000 persons were employed in British mines, and 9,058 
y 7. ; ; 
ing of the body; but it is the Spirit of the 101 degrees, which gradually increased to 118 degrees —s lost their ee os ° 
; . : a in eight hours. In this time the water in the long a the morning of the 3d inst., a terrible explosion 
Lord alone that can bring any sancr 1D tO | drowned-out mines, was said to be lowered 100 feet.|occurred in the High Blantyre colliery, near Glasgow. 
the true fold, and it is only as the ministers |The success of this great engineering work surpasses |There were 31 persons in the mine at the time, and 23 
are actuated by that Spirit and move in obedi- expectation. have been taken out dead. Pee 
ence thereto, that they can do anything to The largest cultivated wheat farm on the globe is| The cotton trade in the Blackburn district is reported 
romote the ones of vital religion. If = eo |Said to be the Grondin farm, not far from the town of|unprecedentedly gloomy. The mills will be closed be- 
Pie learn: to Ricale on ‘hens a ecetiieeaiad Fargo, Dakota. It embraces some 40,000 acres, both | cause of the depression. , A 
P . : ae >| government and railway land, and lies close to the Red} In the last ten months, England gained $21,254,000 
instead of turning inward to the Spirit of|River. Divided into four parts, it has dwellings, gran-|in silver, receiving $25,418,000 from Australia, and 
Christ in their own hearts, they will be like |aries, machine shops, elevators, stables for 200 horses, a from America, and —— on to 
‘ saks of. “ever learning |2nd room for storing 1,000,000 bushels of grain. Be-|Germany, which sent in return +19,995,000. 
eines i pt to the Macutotes - sides the wheat farm, there is a stock farm of 20,000] In the seventeenth century, the deaths in London 
de Beata” Georse' Fox: declared it a be |2res In seeding time, 70 to 80 men are employed, equalled the births in number ; but with special systems 
, . Ors , and during harvest 250 to men. ne average yield |of drainage and care as to cleanliness, the death-rate— 
e frath corge © ® land during h 250 to 300 TI Id jof d d to clean! the death-rat 
his mission to bring people off from their out-|is from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. notwithstanding increased ws Bi population—has 
ward teachers to Christ, their true Teacher. The public debt statement for 1st of present month | been so reduced that the registered births of last year 
The advice of the Society heretofore to its |Shows an increase of $24,788. exceeded the dea'hs by 45,489. 
ministers has been to abide in their outward The total tonnage of anthracite coal from all the re-} The Paris mint has commenced the coinage of 14,- 
i : .. igions, for the week ending the 28th ult., amounted to |800,000 francs in gold, silver and bronze pieces, for the 
callings at home until the Lord sends ‘them /655,333 tons, and for the first half of the year 11,885,-|Servian Government. The die adopted is that of the 
forth with a message, and,when that is de-|649 tons, against 7,249,248 tons in the corresponding] Latin Union. Servia has no national money. business 
livered and the service accomplished, then, as |half of last year. Notwithstanding this large ce has been transacted in the coins of the adjoining coun- 
George Fox expresses, “let them return again |tion, the demand for coal is said to be active, and prices tries. , al} 
ore le te their dhtbetion and there aseve are firmly maintained. American coal is selling at} The Senate has adopted the bill providing for the 
—. . ee 7 Geneva, Switzerland, slightly cheaper than French and | return of the Chambers to Paris. 
the Lord in their generation ; that no s!oth-| German coal, and is regarded as much superior. France is a large importer of foreign stock. In 1877 
fulness may be among you.’ As the same] The iron trade is reported in very healthy condition |she imported 185,000 black cattle, 1,500,000 sheep, and 
experienced laborer in the Lord’s vineyard |at present. All the pig iron manufactured is speedily | 120,000 pigs—all of which are examined in the frontier 
declares, “The intent of all speaking is to|consamel, whilst the rail mills are working to their | custom ee hy repre yew oo To meet this 
: . -e : a fullest capacity. Compared with this time last year, |expense a small tax is exacted per head. 
bring into the life, and to walk rs and P08SCSS I the prices of iron rails have advanced five dollars per} The report of the St. Petersburg Public Library for 
the same, and to live in and enjoy it, and 60 |ton, steel rails three dollars, and pig iron one to two/last year, gives the number of readers as 110,000, who 
feel God’s presence, and that isin the silence.” \dollars. The product of pig iron, bar iron and rails|ordered 278,000 books and journals ; of the readers 1500 
this year, is expected to exceed that of any previous|were foreigners. There are 384 periodicals in Russian 
: y . year. ee ; > and foreign languages. ; a0 2 
In.collecting the accounts pyblished in our| The superiority of steel over iron rails, is illustrated] The prospects of a cessation of the famine in Cash- 
paper under the heading “ Religious Items in the case of the Erie railway, which cost, prior to|mereare gradually improving. The area of the autuma 
” . , a oat ’ 11872, for new rails and repairs to rails, $2639 per mile.|sowing exceeded expectations, and the importation of 
é&c.,” of the proceedings of other religious so- |*?‘“ os eee ; os : : : 
dation ma hl ees Ttieaneed by ana belief on road — ayo ee a — grain is proceeding satisfactorily. 
+ nave been so reduced, the annual expense is but *25: 
that the information thus conveyed would be|per mile. On the ‘alee road, this : said to effect a 
acceptable to many of our readers. We wisi |s ving of $1,800,000. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
however to state, that publishing such pro- b The New York ee ae that oo res Our friends ae W. and Rebecca G. Foamy 
: : . . y economizing the manufacture of steel, which is now | having resigned their positions as Superintendent an 
cemene he, aie aaa dons made direct from the ore, has effected a saving in ex-|Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 


, : ” »|penditure in all the existing railways in Great Britain, | may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
such approval can be given without qualifica- | during the life of one set of rails, of $850,000,000. The|sibie duties of superintending this Institation, are re- 


tion; in others, while the object intended to one of the steel rail manufacturers runs for fifteen | quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
be effected may be good, the means used may years, during which they contract to replace worn or| the present Superintendents desire to be released in 


sa; : oti ils. 1 ‘ ails are ex arit 
not be satisfactory; and in others, there may | “defective rails. The best steel rails are expected to|4th month next, or earlier. 


; jlast not less than twenty years. The royalty paid William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
be very little that we would be prepared to | Bessemer amounts to over $5,000,000. John S, Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
sanction, and yet they may be of enough im-| Of the nineteen window-glass factories in Pittsburg, Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


portance to interest a general reader. _ are = ee sa naiialahie — Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. “ 
For example, if we should speak of the|, 4%¢ number of deaths in this city for the week end- Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
sult of trae labor Saeed heathen |i" 0" the 5th inst., was 305. Of this number 42 died Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

sie ; y : a of consumption ; cholera infantum, 52; convulsions, 11; 

in any designated locality, while we sympa- 


e debility, 10; disease of the heart, 8; typhoid fever, 5; . " 
thize with rightly-directed efforts to spread inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 12. ’ "| Marrten, at Friends’ Meeting, Middletown, Dela- 


: ; os . Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, the 12th of Sixth month 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth, we do| Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, registered and cou-| ¥#Pe “0, 2 jp, 4... : ’ 
t théveb d e thod 1d by |POn, 104}; do. 5's, registered, 102} ; coupons, 1035 ; 44 Owen Y. Wesster, son of William and Elizabeth 
no CAGRY CREOTES LES MSOES PSCORCe DT Ty on come 106}; 4 per cents, 102 Webster, of Middletown, Pa., and Crara ENGLAND, 
the persons engaged in that labor ; or abandon P Catena ts quiet on steady - 123 a 12 cts. for mid-|daughter of Thomas H. and Elizabeth 8. England, of 
our convictions of the necessity and wisdom | dlings. Norristown, Pa. 
of adhering to our own principles in reference| Petroleam—Crude, 6 cts. in barrels, and refined, 6% ———— 
to Gospel Ministry, and the need of Divine |a 6} cts. for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon a home|, ——— the oo : 4th mo. a a = Pau 
Sant ng ale ost use. Linseed oil, 64 a 65 cts. per gallon. Lard oil, 48 |!" the year of her age, a valuable member an 
Guidance aud help in all religious efforts. cts.; crude sperm, 78 a 80 cts.; winter bleached, 90 a| overseer of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
S dadale ee ee a pee” ee ee 
Flour.—Market dull unchanged. Minnesota} _——— 49%, mo. » M. JENNIE LOVETT, in he 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. extra, medium and choice, at $4.73 » $5.25; Penna.| 27th year, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Unsirep Srares.—Increased care in inspection of'do. do., $5 a $5.37}; western do. do., $5.30 a $5.80;|0f Philadelphia for the Western District. She was 
steamboats shows favorable results in the statistics of | patent and other high grades, $6 a $7.25. Rye flour, favored with an evidence that she would be received 
accidents. ‘There has been a steady decrease in the!$3.10 a $3.12}. Corn meal, $2.35. into a Heavenly home. 








